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SAMUEL  LLOYD 

By  CHARLES  MURRAY  GRATZ,  M.D.,  New  York 

IN  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Lloyd  the  country  lost  one  of  its  foremost 
surgeons  and  a  great  teacher  of  surgery.  He  held  an  honored  place  in  the 
older  group  of  true  general  surgeons. 

Dr.  Lloyd  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  August  4,  i860,  the  son  of 
Gardner  Potts  and  Emma  (Disbrow)  Lloyd,  and  died  on  December  19,  1926. 
In  1888,  he  married  Adele  Ferrier  Peck,  who  died  in  June,  1925. 

His  university  work  began  at  Princeton  University,  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1882.  He  was  prominent  in  various  student  activities,  a  noted  athlete,  and 
head  of  the  athletic  association.  During  his  course  at  Princeton  he  first  began 
experimental  work  on  animals  in  relation  to  thoracic  surgery,  in  which  work  he 
afterward  became  a  pioneer.  From  Princeton  he  went  to  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  as  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  and  there  studied  medicine,  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  and  later  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  City. 

Any  attempt  to  trace  his  career  from  that  time  until  he  took  the  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital  Unit  overseas  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  would  lead 
to  unnecessary  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  Dr.  St.  John  Roosa  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital  and  was  associated 
with  the  progress  of  that  institution  until  his  death.  Post-graduate  instruction 
and  surgery  in  that  hospital  were  profoundly  influenced  by  him,  and  the  list  of  his 
students,  house  staff,  and  associates  would  include  many  of  the  most  prominent 
surgeons  of  today,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  related  of  him  that  one 
of  his  classes  did  not  find  sufficient  thrill  in  doing  their  operative  work  on  the 
cadaver,  so  in  order  to  make  it  more  realistic  Dr.  Lloyd  put  a  solution  of  red  ink 
in  a  large  container  overhead  and  connected  this  with  the  veins  of  the  cadaver, 
thus  providing  blood-pressure.  By  means  of  a  clock,  the  supply  was  turned  on 
and  off  at  regular  intervals,  causing  pulsation  in  the  blood  vessels.  With  this  new 
apparatus  the  class  proceeded  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  period,  Dr.  Lloyd  was  associated  with  Dr.  L.  S. 
Pilcher  in  the  conduct  of  the  Annals  of  Surgery ,  and  from  time  to  time  contributed 
reviews,  especially  in  spinal  and  thoracic  surgery:  at  the  same  time  he  was 
making  valuable  contributions  to  all  departments  of  surgery  through  his  practice 
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and  writings.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  expansion  of  the  lung 
could  be  maintained  by  the  patient  without  relying  upon  adhesions  and  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus.  His  contributions  to  the  leading  medical  journals,  covering 
every  phase  of  his  work,  were  sought  for  and  valued. 

He  was  associated  in  practice  with  Dr.  James  L.  Little,  and  continued  Dr. 
Little’s  practice  after  his  death  in  1884. 

At  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  Dr.  Lloyd 
enjoyed  one  of  the  largest  surgical  practices  in  New  York  City,  but  abandoned 
it  without  hesitation  and  accepted  active  duty  July  16,  1917.  He  had  begun  to 
organize  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  Unit  in  1916,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican 
trouble  which  led  to  General  Pershing’s  punitive  expedition.  He  completed  the 
organization  of  this  unit  for  overseas  service,  later  known  in  France  as  Base 
Hospital  No.  8,  and  was  in  charge  of  it  until  January,  1918,  later  being  appointed 
commander  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  No.  3,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

During  his  service  in  France,  he  received  a  citation  from  General  Pershing 
for  meritorious  service  in  Base  Hospital  No.  8.  He  served  with  the  British  forces 
in  the  Cambrai  offensive  from  October  15  to  November  1,  1917.  After  the 
Armistice,  Dr.  Lloyd  was  ordered  to  the  University  of  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne 
as  representative  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  was  in  charge  of  a 
large  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  students  of  the  Army  from  February, 
1918,  to  July,  1919.  In  consideration  of  this  work,  the  Republic  of  France  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Officier  d’Academie  Francaise  with  silver  palms,  and  an  Officier  de 
l’lnstruction  Publique,  gold  palms.  His  long  years  of  teaching  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  on  his  return  to  New  York  he  was  given  particular 
praise  by  Surgeon- General  Merritt  W.  Ireland,  in  whose  words  he  was  “a  tower 
of  strength  to  us  in  France.” 

A  little  later,  he  became  actively  interested  in  the  organization  of  The 
Veterans  Mountain  Camp  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  was  treasurer  of  that  associa¬ 
tion  until  1922,  when  he  was  unanimously  elected  president,  in  which  office  he 
remained  for  two  years,  refusing  re-election  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his 
health.  During  his  terms  of  office  he  completed  the  organization  of  the  Camp 
and  placed  it  on  a  firm  financial  basis. 

Dr.  Lloyd  had  a  wide  and  influential  circle  of  friends  who  valued  him  for  his 
charming  personality  and  sterling  and  upright  character,  as  well  as  for  his  pro¬ 
fessional  achievements.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  and  was  an 
active  supporter  of  many  civic  and  private  enterprises,  giving  liberally  of  his 
service  and  means.  He  regarded  his  profession  as  being  of  necessity  largely 
philanthropic,  and  expended  much  labor  with  no  thought  of  reward.  His  many 
patients  miss  him  greatly  and  his  friends  mourn  his  loss. 

Three  children  survive  him:  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Wardwell),  Augustine 
(Mrs.  J.  P.  H.  Perry),  and  Samuel  Lloyd,  Jr. 
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